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i  *  * 

In  this  paper  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  give  a  new  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Plato’s  Parmenides ,  but  to  do  what  is  perhaps  more 
audacious — to  deal  with  the  question  itself  which  that  great 
dialogue  has  treated  in  its  most  abstract  form.  Whether 
•our  ultimate  theory  of  the  Universe  must  be  “Monism” 
or  “  Pluralism  ”  or  whether  any  reconciliation  is  possible 
between  these  opposite  systems — this  is  the  question  on 
which  we  are  always  ultimately  driven  back,  whatever  be 
the  special  philosophical  problem  that  we  may  have  set  out 
to  investigate.  The  logical  controversy  about  the  nature  of 
universal  concepts,  the  cosmological  controversy  between  the 
thorough-going  evolutionist  and  the  “  special  creationist  ” 
(or  his  more  modern  counterpart,  the  partial  evolutionist), 
the  controversy  about  free-will,  whether  in  its  theological 
or  in  its  psychological  aspects,  questions  about  the  nature 
of  God  and  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  nay,  even  political 
controversies  about  the  relation  between  individual  liberty 
and  state  action — all  bring  us  ultimately  back  to  the  problem, 
whether  the  multiplicity  of  the  world  that  confronts  us  is 
appearance  or  reality,  and  whether  in  any  sense  the  One  can 
be  Many  and  the  Many  One.  The  discussions  of  Plato’s 
Parmenides  and  Sophistes  may  seem  at  first  sight  barren  of 
interest  to  the  modern  reader,  wTho  is  keenly  concerned  about 
the  freedom  of  the  will  or  about  the  significance  and  rights 
of  the  individual  person.  But  it  was  the  peculiar  advantage 
of  Greek  philosophy  to  be  able  to  carry  up  controversies 
at  once  to  the  final  court  of  appeal,  i.e.  to  purely  metaphysical 
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discussion  in  an  atmosphere  largely  free  from  the  bias  of 
theological,  ethical  and  political  partisanship — largely  free 
but  not  entirely,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was 
through  the  application  of  Ionic  and  Italic  philosophies 
to  the  criticism  of  popular  religion  and  traditional  maxims 
about  conduct  that  epistemological  and  logical  questions 
came  into  prominence.  “  How  can  we  know  anything  ?  ” 
suggests  itself  more  easily,  when  the  discussion  affects 
opinion  about  the  gods  or  about  right  and  wrong,  than  when 
it  deals  with  the  more  purely  theoretical  questions  about 
the  constitution  of  the  physical  universe.  Still  the  Greek 
philosophers  had  only  customary  belief  and  not  formulated! 
dogmatic  systems  of  theology  to  contend  against  or  explain. 
John  Stuart  Mill  has  told  us  in  his  Autobiography 1  how 
his  desire  to  defend  empiricism  and  to  provide  it  with  an 
adequate  system  of  logic  was  bound  up  with  his  active 
combatancy  on  behalf  of  “philosophical  radicalism”.  The 
zeal  for  individual  liberty  in  thought  and  in  action  was  the 
main  motive  which  induced  him  to  attack  that  theory  of 
knowledge  which  he  regarded  as  the  support  of  conservative 
prejudice  in  religion,  ethics  and  politics  ;  and  it  is  quite 
true,  that  the  reaction  after  the  French  Revolution  against 
eighteenth-century  free-thought  was  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  the  interest  in  idealist  metaphysics  in  its  earlier  stages.. 
But  it  is  best,  if  the  logical  question  can  be  discussed 
without  any  immediate  consideration  of  its  bearing  on 
popular  beliefs  or  prejudices. 

I. — The  Logical  Problem. 

John  Stuart  Mills  is  the  most  thorough-going  attempt  to- 
build  up  a  theory  of  inference  and  of  scientific  knowledge 
upon  the  basis  of  an  ultimate  pluralism — the  ultimate 
“  many,”  whose  existence  is  most  certain  and  real,  being  for 
him  “  sensations  Mill’s  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  identity 
comes  out  most  clearly  in  his  acceptance  of  “  likeness  ”  and 
“  unlikeness  ”  as  ultimate  categories  incapable  of  further 
analysis  ( Logic ,  book  i.,  ch.  iii. ,  §  11).  According  to  Mill* 
there  is  no  universal  except  the  collective  universal.  The 
universal  judgment  is  always,  and  can  only  be,  a  summation 
of  particular  instances,  and  its  truth  is  dependent  upon  the 
truth  of  the  particulars.  On  this  turns  Mill’s  whole  theory 
of  inference.  In  their  ultimate  reality  all  events  are,  as 
Hume  said,  “  loose  and  separate  ”.  The  unity  we  attribute 
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to  anything  or  to  any  person,  the  necessity  we  find  in  the 
causal  nexus,  the  uniformity  we  presuppose  in  nature  are  mere 
subjective  inferences  of  ours,  due  to  association  and  liable  to 
error,  for  in  the  last  resort  they  are  dependent  merely  upon  an 
inductio  per  simplicem  enumerationem.  Hence  there  is,  strictly 
speaking,  no  certainty  at  all  in  our  knowledge.  Even  the 
truths  of  mathematics  are  generalisations  from  experience,  and 
our  experience  might  quite  well  be  such  that  2  and  2  made  5. 

Now,  is  such  a  logical  theory  capable  of  being  worked  out 
consistently  ?  That  Mill  himself  worked  it  out  consistently 
even  his  greatest  admirers  will  hardly  admit.  A  champion 
of  extreme  nominalism  in  his  theory  of  definition,  he  found 
himself  nevertheless  obliged  to  argue  for  the  existence  of 
“  real  kinds  ” ;  and,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  acutely 
pointed  out,1  while  impugning  the  principle  of  the  incon¬ 
ceivability  of  the  opposite  as  the  test  of  truth,  he  admits  the 
validity  of  the  reductio  ad  absurdum,  which  rests  on  that  very 
principle.  The  psychical  atomism  of  Mill  is  now  discarded 
even  by  those  who  profess  themselves  Empiricists.  But  I 
do  not  know  whether  those  who  insist  that  consciousness 
is  a  continuum ,  and  not  a  collection  or  series  of  discrete 
feelings,  always  fully  recognise  the  logical  implications  of 
their  psychological  theory.  Prof.  William  James,  whose 
Psychology  has  done  so  much  to  break  down  the  traditional 
doctrine  of  the  English  empirical  school,  might  have  been 
prepared,  one  would  suppose,  to  admit  the  doctrine  of 
identity  amid  diversity  as  fundamental.  But  his  recently 
published  volume  of  Essays,  The  Will  to  Believe,  etc.,  contains 
a  defence  of  “  pluralism,”  which,  though  not  expressly 
applied  to  logic,  would  certainly  have  been  helpful  to  J.  S. 
Mill  in  his  endeavour  to  eliminate  necessity  from  thought. 
Prof.  James’s  “radical  empiricism”  has  been  hailed  by 
Mr.  E.  C.  S.  Schiller  (in  Mind,  N.S.,  vol.  vi.,  No.  24)  as  “  a 
declaration  of  the  independence  of  the  concrete  whole  of  man, 
with  all  his  passions  and  emotions  unexpurgated,  directed 
against  the  cramping  rules  and  regulations  by  which  the 
Brahmins  of  the  academic  caste  are  tempted  to  impede  the 
free  expansion  of  human  life.  The  great  lesson  it  illus¬ 
trates,”  according  to  "Mr.  Schiller,  “is  that  there  are  not 
really  any  eternal  and  non-human  truths  to  prohibit  us  from 
adopting  the  beliefs  we  need  to  live  by,  nor  any  infallible  a 
priori  test  of  truth  to  screen  us  from  the  consequences  of  our 
choice.”  A  declaration  of  independence  from  the  multipli¬ 
cation  table  ought  to  be  popular  among  schoolboys,  and 
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there  are  many  persons  everywhere  short  of  cash  (and  not 
merely  the  Silver  Party  in  America)  who  have  a  strong  “  will 
to  believe  ”  that  something  less  than  2  and  2  ought  to  make 
4.  Prof.  James’s  own  claims  on  behalf  of  his  doctrine 
seem  to  me  much  more  modest  than  those  of  his  enthu¬ 
siastic  reviewer  ;  but  he  does  argue  that  the  Universe  may 
not  ultimately  be  one  coherent  system,  but  may  contain 
real  contingent  elements,1  and  such  a  pluralist  system  (or 
want  of  system),  Prof.  James  thinks,  commends  itself  better 
than  monism  to  the  demands  of  our  moral  nature. 

Now,  as  to  the  demands  of  our  moral  nature  I  shall  have 
something  to  say  presently.  The  first  matter  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  is,  not  whether  a  real  ultimate  incoherence,  a  real 
contingency,  can  be  proved  or  disproved,  but  whether  it  has 
any  intelligible  meaning.  That  the  world  of  our  experience, 
the  world  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  full  of  the  unexpected,  the 
incongruous,  the  uncertain,  needs  no  saying.  If  we  were 
dependent  upon  experience  alone,  in  the  sense  of  the  mere 
succession  of  sensations,  should  we  ever  have  arrived  at 
any  belief  in  any  uniformity  of  nature?  Pluralism,  says 
Prof.  James,  is  the  prima  facie  appearance  of  the  world.2  It 
is  so — to  adult  u?ireflective  “  common-sense  ”.  Hume  drew  the 
perfectly  sound  conclusion  from  thorough-going  empiricism 
— namely,  that  all  certainty  is  an  illusion.  I  cannot  see  that 
experience  ( i.e .,  sensation  or  feeling-experience)  alone  gives 
us  even  the  identity  of  the  self  or  the  continuity  of  time  and 
space  (the  three  continua  that  Prof.  James  admits).  Ex¬ 
perience  alone  gives  merely  an  undifferentiated  mass  of  feel¬ 
ing  (I  use  the  word  here  in  the  sense  of  older  English 
psychologists),  out  of  which  we  speculatively  and  hypothet¬ 
ically  construct  for  our  practical  convenience  a  multiplicity 
of  definite  “things”  existing  alongside  of  and  after  one 
another.  The  unity  and  individuality  of  each  of  these  is  a 
unity  of  theory,  and  not  of  “  brute  fact”;  and  their  arrange¬ 
ment  in  any  one  system  or  set  of  systems  is  also  a  matter 
of  theoretical  construction.  Of  course  the  greater  part  of 
the  theoretical  systematisation  of  our  actual  experience  has 
been  done  for  us  by  our  predecessors,  and  is  simply  taken 
over  by  us  in  the  language  we  learn  as  part  of  our  social  in¬ 
heritance.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  truth  of  the  state¬ 
ment,  that  all  that  is  given  us  as  mere  fact  in  our  own 
individual  experience  is  uninterpreted  sensation  or  feeling. 
And  the  uninterpreted  sensation  or  feeling,  as  Plato  saw 
long  ago,  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  known  or  intelligibly  spoken 
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about.  The  only  test,  therefore,  that  we  can  have  of  reality,, 
other  than  this  appeal  to  uninterpreted  feeling — an  appeal 
which  can  obtain  no  intelligible  decision — is  the  test  of  co¬ 
herence  in  thought.  So  that  any  one  who  throws  doubt —  . 

entire  doubt,  as  Mill  does,  or  partial  doubt,  as  Prof. 

James  does — upon  the  worth  of  this  test  of  coherence,, 
throws  doubt  upon  our  knowing  any  reality  at  all.  For  the 
real  which  is  felt  is,  as  merely  felt,  not  known. 

A  multiplicity  of  sensations  was  accepted  by  Hume  and  r "*r,  ,  / 

Mill  as  the  datum  of  experience.  It  has  been  rejected  by 
later  psychologists.  The  isolated  pure  sensation  is  an  Ai.h  ' 
abstraction  of  reflective  analysis,  “a  psychological  myth”  t-j  \ 
as  Mr.  Ward  calls  it.  A  multiplicity  of  “  things  interacting  ”’ 
is  not  a  datum  or  primitive  fact  of  experience,  but  an 
hypothesis,  a  rough  and  ready  “methodological  device”  te  '/  / 

systematise  our  thinking,  which  does  well  enough  for  the 
ordinary  practical  business  of  life,  but  which  has  to  be  dis-  I 

carded  by  advancing  scientific  thought  in  favour  of  spme 
hypothesis  of  one  underlying  substance  or  force  manifesting 
itself  in  many  ways.  If  a  presupposition  of  the  unity  and 
coherence  of  the  cosmos  is  necessary  for  the  working  of  the 
sciences,  and  if  the  sciences  manage  to  work  and  enable  us 
to' anticipate  experience  and  to  control  nature  better  than  we 
can  without  their  aid,  this  presupposition  is  not  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  being  called  merely  “  methodological”.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  supposition  like  that  of  objective  chance  or 
real  contingency,  which  will  not  work  and  which  would 
prevent  us  carrying  on  scientific  investigation,  may  be  safely 
put  aside.  It  will  not  do  to  suggest  that  “chance”  in 
science  generally  is  parallel  to  friction  in  mechanics. 

We  do  take  account  of  friction  in  all  practical  applica¬ 
tions  of  mechanical  theory  ;  and  similarly  we  take  account 
of  our  likelihood  to  err  or  to  be  ignorant;  we  admit  “chance” 
as  a  name  for  our  ignorance,  but  we  do  not  suppose  anything  ' 
uncaused  or  happening  absolutely  at  haphazard.  The 
parallel  of  friction  will  not  support  the  objectivity  of  chance. 

Knowledge  is  only  possible  on  the  assumption  of  the  »\ 
absolute  validity  of  the  principle  of  contradiction,  ,or  to  put 
it  more  widely,  of  the  principle  of  coherence  in  thinking : 
the  incoherent  cannot  be  true,  the  true  must  be  coherent, 
thouglTThe  seemingly  coherent  is  not  necessarily  true  unless 
we  suppose  all  experience  exhausted.  This  principle  in  the 
form  of  the  principle  of  contradiction  or  “  the  inconceiva¬ 
bility  of  the  opposite  ”  is  often  treated  as  if  it  were  inappli¬ 
cable  outside  of  formal  logic,  the  logic  of  mere  consistency. 

But  this  arises  from  a  narrow  interpretation  of  the  principle 
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which  makes  it  a  mere  negative  counterpart  of  the  principle 
of  abstract  identity,  and  from  the  traditional  separation  of 
these  “  formal  laws  of  thought  ”  from  the  principles  of 
material  truth — the  Principles  of  Sufficient  Reason,  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Causation  and  Uniformity  of  Nature — or  however  we 
choose  to  describe  them.  Nothing  can  be  deduced  from  the 
principle  of  Contradiction  absolutely  a  ■ priori ,  i.e.,  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  experience.  In  arithmetic  we 
must  get  our  imagination  of  units  from  what  we  see  or 
touch — as  a  matter  of  fact  from  our  fingers — or  from  sensa¬ 
tions  of  the  heart  beating,  etc.  In  geometry  we  must  have 
our  intuition  of  visible  or  tangible  figures  from  which  by 
abstraction  we  get  the  surface,  the  line  and  the  point.  In 
the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  the  reference  to  the 
matter  of  experience  is  obvious.  But  both  principles,  or 
sets  of  principles,  are  the  same  principle  of  Coherence,  and 
they  differ  simply  in  degree  of  abstractness.  Truth,  the  only 
intelligible  truth,  must  be  one  and  indivisible :  and  the  same 
>  principle  which  determines  the  yalidity  of  mathematical 
reasoning  determines  the  validity  of  reasoning  about  the 
most  complex  of  natural  phenomena  or  about  human  affairs. 
We  can  obtain  greater  certainty  in  the  more  abstract  than 
in  the  more  concrete  sphere,  not  because  the  properties  of 
triangles  are  regulated  by  fixed  order  and  the  affairs  of  men 
given  over  to  hazard,  but  simply  because  we  can  state  clearly 
to  ourselves  and  others  all  the  conditions  under  which  we 
make  our  assertions  about  the  abstract  relations  of  space, 
whereas  we  are  constantly  obliged  to  make  rough  general 
statements  about  the  concrete  and  complex  phenomena  of 
human  society  without  fully  stating  or  realising  the  con¬ 
ditions  and.  limitations  necessary  to  make  our  statement 
accurate.  Every  single  event  or  thing  in  the  universe,  we 
are  compelled  logically  to  believe,  is  ultimately  related  to 
every  other  and  determined  by  the  whole  to  which  it  belongs 
and  apart  from  which  we  cannot  consistently  think  it :  so 
that  every  statement  whatever  about  any  concrete  event  or 
thing  must  be  inaccurate,  because  incomplete.  The  only 
perfectly  true  statements  are  statements  about  abstract 
matters,  where  the  nature  of  the  abstraction  is  clearly 
stated  or  understood.  Our  ordinary  judgments  of  percep¬ 
tion,  if  taken  as  expressing  facts,  are  all  more  or  less  illusions 
— convenient  illusions,  as  a  rule,  for  the  ordinary  business 
of  life.  “I  see  green  grass  in  the  sunshine” — though  an 
artist  will  tell  me  that  I  don’t  see  green  at  all.  “  I  hear 
the  postman’s  knock  ” ;  “I  hear  the  College  bell  ringing  ”  ;  “I 
see  a  cubical  box  lying  some  distance  off  and  see  that  it  is  of 
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the  same  size  as  the  one  beside  me  In  all  such  cases  it 
requires  an  effort  of  psychological  analysis  to  discover  the 
halfpenny  worth  of  fact  amid  the  intolerable  deal  of  inference 
with  which  we  wash  it  down.  So,  too,  we  continue  to  talk 
of  sunrise  and  sunset,  of  the  body  influencing  the  mind  and 
the  mind  the  body,  of  ideas  coming  suddenly  into  the  mind, 
of  acts  done  without  a  motive,  of  chance  and  accident, 
although  our  physical  or  psychological  theories  may  con¬ 
tradict  these  convenient  illusions  of  unreflective  thought. 

A  universe  which  is  one  system,  but  a  system  whose  infinite 
complexity  we  never  grasp  and  to  which  we  strive  to 
approximate  through  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  abstrac¬ 
tion — such  a  “one  in  the  many”  is  the  presupposition  of  all 
science,  and  a^complete  comprehension  of  it  is  the  unattain-  -V 
•able  ideal  of  a  synthetic  philosophy. 

The  two  extreme  types  of  philosophy  are  those  represented 
in  the  Greek  world  by  the  Eleatics  and  the  Heracleiteans  (I 
say  expressly  the  Heracleiteans,  not  Heracleitus,  for  Hera- 
cleitus  himself  seems  to  have  grasped,  though  not  in  any 
purely  logical  or  ontological  form,  thejdea  of  a  unity  amid 
the  manifold,  while  his  paradoxical  followers  whom  Plato 
ridicules,  being  out  and  out  pluralists,  made  all  assertion 
impossible).  In  modern  times  we  find  the  same  antithesis  \ 
between  Spinoza  (so  long  as  he  adheres  strictly  to  his  Omnis 
determinatio  est  negatio )  and  Hume  with  his  world  where  all 
events  are  “loose  and  separate”.  In  other  systems  the 
same  two  tendencies  may  be  traced,  e.g.,  if  we  contrast 
mediaeval  Realists  and  Nominalists  or  modern  Idealists  and 
Empiricists  ;  but  in  none  does  it  come  out  with  such  sharp¬ 
ness.  The  reconciliation  is,  however,  generally  some  more 
or  less  unsatisfactory  compromise  which  alternate^  allows 
the  balance  to  incline  to  the  side  of  unity  or  to  that  of 
diversity  {e.g.,  in  Empedocles  and  Anaxagoras  among  the 
ancients;  in  Kant  and  potze  among  the  moderns).  Only 
Plato  in  his  later  dialogues,1  and  Aristotle  not  quite  con¬ 
sistently  among  the  ancients ;  in  modern  times  only  Leibniz 
occasionally  and  Hegel  have  really  grappled  with  the  problem 
of  the  complete  and  systematic  reconciliation  of  the  One  and 
the  Many.  Plato’s  first  attempt  to  escape  from  the  sceptical 
consequences  of  the  Heracleitean  pluralism  was,  apparently, 

1 1  here  assume  the  truth  of  the  theory  which  puts  the  Parmenides, 
Sophistes  and  Philebus  later  than  the  Phaedo,  Phaedrus  and  Republic. 
Lutoslawski  {The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Plato's  Logic ,  1897)  seems  to  me 
to  have  thoroughly  established  the  view  which  Prof.  Lewis  Campbell  had 
maintained  and  elaborately  supported  in  his  edition  of  the  Sophistes  and 
Politicus ,  1867. 
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to  take  refuge,  like  many  poetical  and  mystical  philosophers- 
in  all  ages,  in  a  dualism  which  cut  off  Reality  from  Appear¬ 
ance — a  dualism  which  makes  the  world  of  appearance  an 
illusion.  In  the  intelligible  world  there  were  “ideas”  each 
one  and  separate:  in  the  sensible  world  diversity.  Under 
the  influence,  apparently,  of  a  profounder  study  of  Eleatic 
thought  and  possibly  shaken  from  his  confidence  in  his 
earlier  solution  by  the  criticisms  of  his  brilliant  young  pupil,. 
Aristotle,1  Plato  came  to  see  that  dualism  puts  off  difficulties 
and  does  not  solve  them,  and  that  to  explain  the  world  of 
appearance  it  is  necessary  to  recognise  that  in  the  intelligible 
world  itself  there  must  be  diversity  as  well  as  unity.  In  tho 
same  way  Christian  theology,  which  is  just  Platonism 
applied  to  the  interpretation  of  the  beliefs  of  the  first 
Christians,  came  to  recognise  that  the  relation  of  -God  to  the 
world  and  to  man  cannot  be  thought  out,  unless  in  the  Divine 
nature  itself  there  is  diversity  and  not  merely  abstract  unity. 

\  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  often  represented  by  opponents 
and  by  anti-rationalist  believers  as  if  it  were  a  mere  magical 
violation  of  arithmetic,  whereas  it  is  a  recognition  in  a- 
theological  form  that  the  abstract  category  "of  quantity  is 
inapplicable  to  what  is  most  real — the  spiritual  principle 
which  governs  the  universe.  Aristotle,  when  he  is  expressly 
engaged  in  criticising  Plato,  seems  to  disparage  unity ;  but 
it  is  only  to  “  excessive  unification  ”  (to  Xiav  evovv)  that  he 
objects — to  an  abstract  unity  which  excludes  difference. 
His  idealism  is  more  fearless  than  Plato's  earlier  philosophy  : 
for  he  does  not  seek  to  escape  from  the  manifold  details  of 
the  world  of  appearance  but  to  find  rationality  ( Oelov  ti)  in 
what  Plato  had  thrust  aside  as  irrational.  Still  it  must  be 
admitted  that  even  Aristotle  seems  to  fall  back  upon  a 
notion  which  looks  very  like  that  of  objective  contingency 

1  It  is  Parmenides  himself  who  is  made  to  criticise  the  earlier  theory 
of  Plato  ;  and  the  discussion  is  carried  on  with  “  the  young  Aristoteles 
who  was  afterwards  one  of  the  thirty  This  suggests  an  allusion  to 
Plato’s  young  pupil.  If  we  can  suppose  the  criticisms  of  the  Parmenides. 
to  be  partly  Aristotle’s  own  and  the  views  Aristotle  criticises  in  the 
Metaphysics  to  be  those  of  ol  tu>v  elduv  <pl\oL  (of  Soph.,  248a) — i.e.,  other 
pupils  of  Plato  who  had  adhered  to  the  earlier  doctrines  of  their  master 
— the  difficulty  of  explaining  Aristotle’s  criticisms  of  the  theory  of  ideas, 
seems  to  me  greatly  diminished.  But  the  question  cannot  be  discussed 
here.  Lutoslawski  (The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Plato’s  Logic ,  p.  401)  argues- 
that,  even  if  we  admit  the  possibility  of  an  allusion  to  Aristotle  in  the 
“Aristoteles”  of  Parm.,  Aristotle  was  too  young  to  have  made  objec¬ 
tions  which  modified  the  course  of  Plato’s  thought.  Surely  a  Greek 
youth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  might  well  have  raised  metaphysical  diffi¬ 
culties,  especially  when  that  youth  was  Aristotle.  Berkeley  at  twenty 
was  criticising  Locke  in  his  commonplace-book. 
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or  chance,  though  he  describes  rv^rj  and  to  avro^arov  not  as 
positive  agents,  but  merely  as  arepr/cre^1 — so  that  he  must 
have  held  a  theory  of  the  imperfections  in  the  universe  more 
comparable  to  that  of  Spinoza  than  to  that  of  Prof.  James, 
who  pleads  for  the  recognition  of  “  real  evil  ”  and  “  real 
contingency”  apparently  in  the  very  same  sense  as  that  in 
which  he  wishes  to  maintain  “  a  real  God  ”  and  “  a  real 
moral  life  ”.2 

In  the  special  province  of  logic  two  extreme  types  of 
thought  have  been  represented  among  us,  though  not  with 
the  same  relentless  audacity  as  among  the  Greeks.  The 
Pure  Formal  Logic  of  Hamilton  accentuates  the  principle 
of  Identity  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  Logic  to  a  manipula¬ 
tion  of  abstract  quantities.  Mill,  on  the  other  hand,  resolves 
inference  into  a  mere  unexplained  transition  from  one  par¬ 
ticular  to  another.  Hamilton  and  Mill  did  not  go  to  the 
extremes  of  Megaric  (or  later  Eleatic)  and  Heracleitean  (or 
Cyrenaic)  Sophists,  who,  from  the  opposite  points  of  view  of 
Identity  and  Difference  respectively,  agreed  in  making  pre¬ 
dication  impossible.  But  Hamilton’s  quantification  of  the 
predicate  tends  to  abolish  the  distinction  between  subject  and 
predicate  which  seems  essential  in  every  real  judgment :  and 
Mill’s  refusal  to  see  anything  “  new  ”  in  the  conclusion  of  a 
syllogism,  unless  the  conclusion  be  absolutely  disconnected 
with  the  premisses,  makes  inference  impossible. 

In  logic,  as  commonly  understood,  we  are  only  brought  into 
the  presence  of  the  problem  of  the  One  and  the  Many;  but  the 
problem  is  certainly  there,  confronting  us  in  every  one  of  the 
customary  divisions  of  logic.  (1)  What  is  the  general  concept  ? 
If  it  is  said  to  be  an  abstraction  from  particulars,  what  is 
meant  by  this  ?  Is  there  nothing  general  except  the  name  ? 
If  so,  how  can  we  distinguish  “real  kinds”  (which  even  Mill 

1  Gf.  Mr.  Stewart’s  remarks  on  ruy7?  and  to  avroixarov  in  Notes  on  the 
Nicomachean  Ethics ,  vol.  i.,  pp.  259,  260. 

2  It  may  be  urged  that  even  Aristotle  does  not  succeed  in  getting  rid 
of  a  dualism  such  as  he  himself  finds  fault  with  in  Plato’s  theory  of  ideas 
(as  he  understands  that  theory) ;  but  it  may  still  be  maintained  that  both 
Plato  (in  his  later  dialogues)  and  Aristotle  have  endeavoured  to  see  the 
One  in  the  Many  and  the  Many  in  the  One,  instead  of  adopting  either  the 
one-sided  theory  of  an  Abstract  Monism  like  the  Eleatics  (and  the  Stoics 
afterwards)  or  contenting  themselves  with  the  rough  and  ready  “plural¬ 
ism  ”  of  popular  belief.  When  Plato  is  spoken  of  as  a  “  dualist,”  it 
should  be  remembered  that  what  he  calls  “matter  ”  or  “the  unlimited  ” 
is  described  by  him  in  more  metaphysical  language  as  “  the  other”.  It 
is  the  “  not-being  ”  which  “  is  ’’—the  negative  element  and  not  a  second 
positive  element  alongside  of  the  ideal  element.  The  language  in  which 
the  Timcieus  describes  the  making  of  the  physical  universe  is  “  mythical  ” 
and  must  not  be  taken  literally. 
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recognises)  from  ra  opcovvpa  ?  If  generality  is  only  a 
generality  in  our  thought,  how  can  we  distinguish  truth 
from  falsehood  in  the  case  of  any  general  proposition  ?  If 
we  are  thinking  rightly  when  we  think  something  common 
to  different  things,  must  there  not  be  something  common  to 
them,  identical  amid  the  difference  ?  Either  we  must  give 
up  the  possibility  of  any  scientific  proposition,  or  we  must 
admit  some  amount  of  truth  in  Platonic  Idealism  and 
Mediaeval  Kealism.  (It  is  curious  how  those  who  speak 
most  about  the  laws  of  -  nature  often  throw  most  scorn  upon 
“  Universals  ”.)  And  so  we  arrive  at  the  old  problem  :  How 
can  the  many  “  partake  ”  in  the  One  ?  How  can  the  One  be 
manifested  in  the  Many  ? 

(2)  The  judgments,  which  we  really  think  and  utter — as 
distinct  from  artificial  dried  specimens  in  text-books — cannot 
be  either  purely  analytic  or  purely  synthetic.  They  cannot 
be  either  of  the  type  “  A  is  A”  (A  remaining  absolutely  self¬ 
identical  in  subject  and  predicate),  nor  of  the  type  “  A  is  B  ” 
(A  and  B  being  absolutely  different).1  Even  in  the  negative 
judgment  as  really  thought  and  uttered  there  must  be  some 
ground  or  basis  of  identity.2  No  one  thinks  it  worth  while 
to  judge  that  “  An  elephant  is  not  an  illicit  process  of  the 
major”.  All  real  judgments  involve  an  identity  in  differ¬ 
ence,  a  difference  in  identity.  Judgments  differ  in  degree 
of  development — as  Mr.  Bosanquet  has  fully  shown :  and 
the  most  highly  developed  type  of  judgment — the  disjunc¬ 
tive — in  its  logical  ideal  of  an  exhaustive  enumeration  of 
mutually  exclusive  alternatives  makes  the  identity  and  the 
difference  within  that  identity  apparent  in  its  very  form. 

1  “A  {Alpha)  is  ^  ( Aleph )”  has  been  suggested  to  me  as  the  most 
appropriate  symbol  for  the  judgment. 

2  Negation  implies  a  possible  affirmation,  as  Aristotle  recognised.  But 
Prof.  James  exaggerates  this  into  falsity  when  he  makes  an  absolute 
distinction  between  the  affirmative  judgment  as  objective  and  the  nega¬ 
tive  as  merely  subjective  ( The  Will  to  Believe ,  pp.  290,  291).  A  negative 
judgment  is,  as  really  thought  or  uttered,  just  as  much  a  judgment 
about  reality  as  an  affirmative.  And  an  affirmative  judgment,  as  really 
thought  or  uttered,  is  just  as  much  relative  to  some  possible  negation  as 
a  negative  judgment  is  relative  to  a  possible  affirmation.  “  There  is  no 
God  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet.”  Here  we  have  a  nega¬ 
tive  judgment  directed  against  the  pagans  who  assert  the  existence  of 
other  gods  and  an  affirmative  directed  against  those  who  deny  that 
Mohammed  is  a  true  prophet.  Affirmative  clauses  are  only  put  into 
creeds  when  somebody  is  denying  them.  All  genuine  affirmation  is 
negation  of  negation.  “Smoking  carriage”  means  that  the  rule  pro¬ 
hibiting  smoking  does  not  hold  there  ;  just  as  “  Nichtraucher  ”  negatives 
the  prevailing  habit.  Prof.  James  must  think  that  the  English  notice 
says  something  about  objective  existence  while  the  German  notice  does 
not  1 
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(3)  The  whole  controversy  about  Inference  turns  on  the 
same  question  i^Can  we  pass  from  particular  to  particular 
except  through  a  universal,  identical  amid  the  difference  of 
these  particulars?  “We  have  not  got  inference/’  as  Mr. 
Bosanquet  says,1  “  unless  the  conclusion  (i.)  is  necessary  from 
the  premisses,  and  (ii.)  goes  beyond  the  premisses.”  This  v 
is  “the  paradox  of  inference”.  There  must  be  something 
new,  and  yet  there  must  not  be  anything  new.  It  is  the 
old  puzzle  about  the  impossibility  of  learning,  raised  by  the 
Greek  Sophists ;  and  it  is  only  capable  of  solution,  if  we  are 
allowed  to  make  the  distinction  between  what  is  implicit 
and  what  is  explicit — a  distinction  which  Mill  puts  aside  as 
“  a  mere  salvo”2— and  to  recognise  that  identity  and  differ¬ 
ence  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  a  conclusion  which  cost 
Plato  a  great  dialectical  struggle,  and  which  to  modern 
common-sense  still  seems  absurd. 

(4)  The  more  concrete  problems  of  logic,  such  as  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  methods  of  proof  in  the  sciences  of  obser¬ 
vation  and  experiment,  make  it  clear,  as  has  been  already 
said,  that  aJ_lT  science,  all  that  can  be  called  real  knowledge, 
all  that  can  be  called  “experience,”  in  the  sense  in  which 

-^  experience  supplies  the  materials  for  science,  presupposes  a, 
coherent  universe.  The  philosophical  doubter,  like  Hume 
or  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  professes  to  be  able  to  think  a  uni¬ 
verse  in  which  every  event  is  “  loose  and  separate,”  in  which 
there  is  a  “  haphazard  multiplicity  of  unordered  succession  ”.3 
Hume  logically  remains  a  complete  sceptic,  and  holds  that 
he  has  shown  the  impossibility  of  metaphysics ;  but  Mr. 
Balfour  thinks  such  a  universe  may  satisfy  the  modest  claims 
of  philosophy,  though  he  sees  clearly  enough  that  such  a 
universe  could  never  be  interpreted  by  science.  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  even  a  few  absolutely  isolated,  detached  “  pheno¬ 
mena  ”  or  “  events  ”  would  upset  the  presuppositions  with 
which  science  works.  The  accidental  or  contingent  for 
science  can  only  mean  the  as  yet  unexplained,  never  the  un¬ 
caused  or  really  spontaneous.  Science  demands^  One  in  the 
Many  in  a  much  fuller  sense  than  the  co-existence  of  un¬ 
related  events  in  one  Time  and  in  one  Space  and  (even)  in 
one  Consciousness.  And  surely  philosophy,  which  attempts, 

1  however  vainly,  to  obtain  “  complete  unification,”  should  not 
be  satisfied  with  a  lower  standard  of  coherence,  a  less 
organised  system,  than  satisfies  the  various  particular 
sciences.  It  cannot  settle  down  contented  with  an  accept- 

1  Essentials  oj  Logic,  p.  137.  2  Logic ,  book  ii.,  ch.  iii.,  §  2. 

*  Cf.  The  Foundations  of  Belief,  p.  154. 
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ance  of  mere  plurality  or  multiplicity.  The  philosopher 
cannot,  as  such,  make  a  system  of  Louis  Stevenson’s  delight¬ 
ful  child’s-verses  : — 

The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things, 

I’m  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings. 


II. — The  Metaphysical  Problem. 

Thus  metaphysics  receives  from  logic  the  problem  of  the 
relation  between  the  One  and  the  Many.  That  in  some 
sense  the  One  must  be  in  the  Many  is  all  that  the  science  of 
logic  requires.  How  ?  In  what  sense  ?  That  is  the  problem 
»  which  metaphysics  must  attempt  to  solve  and  is  always 
attempting  to  solve,  whether  a  solution  be  possible  or  not. 
Popular  thinking,  or  want  of  thinking,  is  content  to  leave 
such  problems  alone,  or  to  accept  any  partial  and  haphazard 
solution  of  them :  and  a  certain  kind  of  popular  philosophy 
has  in  all  ages  since  the  time  of  the  Greek  Sophists  been 
ready,  in  its  fear  of  “  letting  philosophy  go  too  far,”  to  lend 
support  to  the  intellectual  indolence  of  “the  vulgar”. 
Prof.  James’s  “  Essays  in  Popular  Philosophy,”  as  he  pur¬ 
posely  calls  them,  are  the  latest  important  example  of 
^  brilliant  cleverness  holding  a  brief  for  laziness  and  stupidity. 
So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  main  theses  in  Prof. 
James’s  qualified  defence  of  the  pluralism  of  ordinary  belief 
are  these  :  (1)  that  monism  resolves  real  facts  into  illusions, 
(2)  that  philosophy  is  bound  to  satisfy  other  demands  of  our 
\  nature  than  those  of  reason,  and  (3)  that,  in  order  to  explain 
that  free-will  which  is  presupposed  in  our  moral  judgments, 
we  must  posit  a  real  objective  contingency  in  the  universe. 
If  ITiave  done  any  injustice  to  Prof.  James  in  formulating 
these  theses  in  a  few  words,  I  must  apologise  and  excuse 
myself  by  explaining  that  I  am  not  asking  for  any  formal 
condemnation  of  his  book  on  the  ground  of  its  containing 
philosophical  heresy,  but  that  I  am  simply  using  it  as  a 
suggestive  expression  of  a  discontent  with  idealist  philoso¬ 
phies  that  is  widely  felt ;  and  of  this  discontent  these  three 
theses  seem  to  me  a  sufficiently  precise  statement. 

As  to  the  opinion  that  monism  resolves  real  facts  into 
illusions,  the  criticism  is  undoubtedly  applicable  to  ^trict 
monism  like  that  of  the  Eleatics,  to  the  predominant  tend¬ 
ency  of  Spinoza’s  thought  and  to  systems  like  those^  of 
Oriental  pantheism  or  their  modern  imitations  in  Schopen¬ 
hauer  and  others, — systems  which  treat  the  world  of  appear¬ 
ance  in  space  and  time  as  a  world  of  illusion  that  we  must 
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leave  behind  us  in  order  to  discover  truth.  But  the  criticism 
seems  to  me  inapplicable  to  the  later  form  of  Plato’s  idealism, 
and  inapplicable  to  the  idealism  of  Aristotle,  which  refuses  \ 
to  make  any  absolute  gap  between  the  One  and 

the  Many,  and  least  of  all  applicable  to  the  philosophy  of  \ 
Hggel,  whose  whole  effort  is  to  break  down  the  barrier  which 
Karrfc  had  set  up  between  the  unknowable  world  of  unin¬ 
telligible  intelligibilia  and  the  phenomenal  world  of  our 
experience,  and  to  regard  this  world  of  phenomena  in  space 
■and  time  as  the  revelation  and  the  only  revelation  we  can 
have  of  the  ultimate  reality  of  things  (the  Idea).  To  call 
the  phenomenal  world  a  world  of  appearance  is  not  merely 
to  translate  Greek  into  Latin,  but  it  is  to  express  more 
clearly  than  the  word  “phenomenal”  can  now  do  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  that  theworld  of  our  experience,  whilst  not  simply  as 
it  presents  itself  to  our  senses  completely  true,  because  full 
of  self-contradiction,  is  nevertheless  real  and  true  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  we  come  to  see  it  as  the  manifestation  of  an  intelli¬ 
gible  world.  “Illusions”  are  sensations  wrongly  interpreted, 
facts  which  have  been  $q  placed  by  us  in  our  system  of  be¬ 
lief  that  they  do  not  fit  in  with  the  rest  of  what  we  accept.  I 
The  world  of  appearance  is  not  as  such  illusory  ;  for  we 
believe  that  it  admits  potentially  of  a  coherent  and  intelli- 
giblehnterpretation.  PronJames,  referring  to  the  idea — an 
idea  not  of  philosophers  only  but  of  many  orthodox  theolo¬ 
gians  also — that  the  creative  mind  must  be  timeless,  goes  on 
to  treat  this  as  equivalent  to  the  assertion  that  “  time  is  an 
illusory  appearance”.1  Now  since  oijr minds  are  not  the 
creative  mind  but  can  only  know  things  under  the  condition 
of  time,  where  is  the  illusion,  especially  if  we  know  that  time 
is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  appearance  of  things  to  us  ? 

I  know  that  I  cannot  see  all  the  sides  of  a  building  at  once ;  |j 
I  am  not  subject  to  any  illusion  thereby,  for  I  recognise  the 
limitations  of  my  knowledge.  I  should  indeed  be  subject  to 
an  illusion  if  I  judged  from  my  own  experience  that  the 
front  and  the  back  of  the  house  could  not  possibly  coexist  in 
time,  or  that  they  could  not  be  seen  at  once  by  some  one 
who  was  able  to  look  down  through  the  roof.  As  already 
pointed  out,  an  element  of  illusion  enters  into  most  of  our 
ordinary  judgments  of  perception ;  but  it  is  an  element  of 
illusion  which  in  practice  we  disregard  because  it  is  harm¬ 
less  and  even  convenient.  We  get  rid  of  these  illusions 
by  psychological  analysis,  i.e.,  by  substituting  scientific  re¬ 
flexion  for  ordinary  unreflective  thought. 


1  The  Will  to  Believe ,  etc.,  p.  181,  note. 
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The  contrast  between  “  illusion”  and  “  reality”  is  of  a 
different  kind  from  that  between  “  appearance  ”  and  “re¬ 
ality  The  person  who  has  an  illusion  believes  in  it,  so  long 
as  he  has  the  illusion.  He  does  not  know  it  to  be  an  illusion* 
"When  he  does,  he  ceases  to  experience  the  illusion  as  an 
illusion.  But  he  who  is  aware  of  an  appearance  continues 
to  experience  the  appearance,  even  when  he  knows  it  to  be 
mere  appearance  and  can  get  behind  it  to  something  more, 
real.  He  who  knows  phenomena  to  be  mere  phenomena 
knows  them  to  be  a  partial  and  imperfect  interpretation  of 
reality.  If  a  child  in  a  moving  train  thinks  the  scenery  is 
actually  rushing  past  him  and  that  the  carriage  in  which  he 
sits  is  at  rest,  he  has  an  illusion  :  he  has  misplaced  a  real  bit 
of  experience.  When  he  comes  to  know  that  the  moving  trees 
and  houses  are  merely  “  appearance,”  he  has  got  hold  of  a 
bit  of  reality  through  the  appearance.  The  feeling  of 
conviction,  however  strong,  is  no  proof  of  reality ;  but  its 
presence  or  absence  is  what  differentiates  “having  an 
illusion  ”  from  “  being  aware  of  appearance  ”.  Prof.  James  in 
his  Principles  of  Psychology1  argues  for  the  emotional  character 
of  the  belief  in  reality — soundly  enough  so  far  as  “  belief”  is 
concerned.  “  One  of  the  charms  of  drunkenness,”  he  says,  “  un¬ 
questionably  lies  in  the  deepening  of  the  sense  of  reality  and 
truth  which  is  gained  therein.”  And  the  “  Will  to  Believe,” 
it  might  be  added,  may  resort  to  various  forms  of  intoxication 
other  than  alcoholic.  But  let  me  appeal  from  Prof.  James 
psychologically  appreciating  drunkenness  to  Prof.  James 
thinking  soberly.  “  The  greatest  proof,”  he  says,2  “that  a 
man  is  sui  compos  is  his  ability  to  suspend  belief  in  presence 
of  an  emotionally  exciting  idea.  To  give  this  power  is  the 
highest  result  of  education.” 

Appearance  (the  world  of  phenomena)  is  the  real,  as  con¬ 
fusedly  and  partially  understood.  It  is  “  empirical  reality  ”  : 
it  is  “objective”  in  the  sense  of  existing  for  the  general 
mind.  The  real  is  the  apparent  completely  understood  and 
seen  in  the  light  of  the  whole.  Appearance  is  the  appearance 
of  reality.  If  we  know  “  only  phenomena  ”  we  must  thereby 
know  something  of  that  of  which  they  are  phenomena. 
Complete  comprehension,  indeed,  remains  an  ideal  for  know¬ 
ledge — the  ideal  of  totality  :  and  so  we  must  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  different  grades  of  reality.  This  is  constants  ignored 
by  critics  of  Idealism.  Thus  Mr.  Balfour3  speaks  of  the 
Absolute,  if  it  is  not  a  mere  “  barren  abstraction,”  holding  in 
suspension  “  without  preference  and  without  repulsion  every 

1  Vol.  ii.,  p.  284.  2  Ibid.,  p.  308.  3  The  Foundations  of  Belief,  p.  146. 
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element  alike  of  the  knowable  world  And  similarly  Mr. 
F.  C.  S.  Schiller,  in  an  article  entitled  “Lotze’s  Monism/’1 
says  that  if  God  be  identified  with  the  Absolute,  then  “all 
the  phases  of  existence  are  alike  characteristic  of  the  All,_ 
God  is  evil  as  well  as  good,  or  better  still,  non-moral  and 
indifferent^  manifesting  himself  in  all  things  alike.” 

ISTowTwhile  a  thorough-going  Idealism  must  protest  against 
the  arbitrary  preferences  of  hasty  and  immature  thought,  as 
Parmenides  protests  against  the  hesitation  of  Socrates  to 
recognise  ideas  of  mud  and  dirt,  it  follows  that  if  the 
intelligible  world  be  the  truth  of  the  phenomenal,  we  must 
distinguish  within  the  world  of  appearance  between  those 
aspects  of  things  which  have  more  reality  and  those  which 
have  less  reality  in  them.  Where  there  is  more  contradic¬ 
tion  and^n^oheTence,  there  must  be  less  reality  than  where 
we  find  rationality  and  organic  system.  Even  Spinoza,  who 
tends  to  deny  any  reality  to  the  manifold  and  diverse,  never¬ 
theless  recognises  degrees  in  the  extent  to  which  things  have 
reality.2  Hegel  has  distinguished  very  explicitly  between 
the  mere  existence  or  mere  appearance  of  things  and  that 
reality  which  he  identifies  with  the  rational.  Metaphysics 
cannot  rest  content  with  discovering  the  contradictions  in 
the  world  of  appearance,  as  it  presents  itself  to  us  in  our 
ordinary  experience,  or  even  as  it  is  partially  rearranged  and 
translated  into  intelligible  terms  by  ffie  sciences :  there  re- 
mains  the  positive  and  constructive  task,  at  least  as  an  ideal, 
of  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  world  of  appearance  as  the 
manifestation  of  the  Absolute  Eeality.  Now  this„.w.as fi^hat 
Hegel  attempted  ;  and  it  is  just  one  of  his  greatest  claims  to 
our  admiration,  that  he  did  take  the  whole  task  of  philosophy 
as  seriously  as  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  taken  it.  His  un¬ 
fortunate  error  lay  in  putting  down  what  could  only  be  pro¬ 
visional  and  hypothetical  interpretations  as  if  they  were  to 
be  taken  as  final.  If  we  are  to  “think”  the  universe  we 
must  endeavour  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  nature  and 
still  more  the  meaning  of  human  history  and  the  works  of 
the  human  spirit  in  which  the  manifestation  of  the  ultimately 
real  becomes  more  intelligible  to  us.  That  human  history  is 
a  small  thing  m  the  whole  universe  and  that  human  history 
is  very  imperfectly  known  to  us  are  undoubtedly  difficulties 
wdiich  Hegel  did  not  recognise  explicitly  enough  ;  but  they 
are  no  excuse  for  a  philosopher  declining  the  task  of  trying 
to  understand  the  universe  so  far  as  he  can  by  looking  at 


1  Philosophical  Review ,  vol.  v.,  p.  242.  The  italics  are  mine. 

2  Gf.  Ethica,  i.,  prop.  9. 
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those  things  which  speak  to  us  most  clearly.  Mr.  Balfour 
has  only  renewed  Lotze’s  general  objection  to  Hegel’s 
philosophy  of  history  when  he  speaks  (with  special  reference 
to  ^Esthetics)  of  “something  rather  forced  and  arbitrary 
in  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  exhibit  the  artistic 
fancies  of  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  human  race  during 
a  very  brief  period  of  its  history  as  essential  and  important 
elements  in  the  development  and  manifestation  of  the 
‘  Idea  ’  V  Yet  when  Mr.  Balfour  is  himself  dealing  with 
the  precisely  similar  and  much  more  plausible  objection  to 
the  Christian  idea  of  the  Incarnation,  he  rightly  protests 
against  the  exaltation  of  quantitative  magnitude  into  a 
criterion  of  spiritual  significance.1 2 

We  must  distinguish  between  different  grades  of  reality, 
and  we  are  justified  in  interpreting  the  universe  in  terms  of 
the  highest  and  clearest  that  \y§—know.  The  inorganic 
seems  to  us  easier  to  understand  than  the  organic,  the 
organic  than  the  self-conscious,  only  because  we  care  to 
know  less  and  expect  to  know  less  about  the  inorganic  than 
about  the  organic,  about  the  merely  organic  than  about  the 
self-conscious.  Our  demands  for  explanation  become  more 
exigent  and  more  difficult  to  satisfy  the  more  we  approach  the 
complex  facts  of  our  own  personality.  In  geometry  we  only 
care  to  know  about  the  triangle  ( this  triangle  is  merely  a 
symbol,  and  a  very  roughly  drawn  symbol  will  serve  our 
purpose).  In  biology  it  is  the  species  we  describe  and  study  ; 
the  individual  is  only  a  specimen,  though  a  fairly  good 
specimen  is  necessary.  And  similarly  in  sociology — so  far  as 
sociology  exists  as  a  science.  But  in  studying  human 
beings  in  history  we  have  an  interest  in  the  individual,  and 
we  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  general  causes  and  vague  ex¬ 
planations.  This  is  admirably  brought  out  by  Prof.  James 
in  his  essays  on  “  Great  Men  ”  and  “  The  Importance  of 
Individuals  ”.  In  this  also,  I  think,  is  to  be  found  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  truth  underlying  the  very  ambiguous  statement  that 
philosophy  must  satisfy  other  demands  than  those  of  reason. 
Philosophy  must  certainly  satisfy  other  demands  than  those 
of  the  abstract  understanding  which  works  in  the  special 
sciences.  No  great  man — no  individual  man  whatever — can 
be  completely  explained  by  being  analysed  into  general 
tendencies.  No  scientific  explanation  of  any  kind  known  to 

1  The  Foundations  of  Belief  p.  155,  note.  Gf.  Lotze,  Metaphysics,  book  ii., 
ch.  viii.,  §  217.  “In  spite  of  this  [admission  of  the  Copernican  dis¬ 
coveries]  they  persuaded  themselves  that  the  spiritual  development  of 
their  Absolute  was  confined  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.” 

2  The  Foundations  of  Belief  pp.  344-5. 
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us — no  victorious  and  aggressive  science  of  sociology — is 
likely  to  dispense  us  from  the  need  of  recognising  the  factor 
which  the  temperament  and  character  of  individuals — nay, 
the  particular  acts  of  individuals  or  the  particular  “  acci¬ 
dents”  that  happen  to  individuals — contribute  to  the  shaping  of 
human  affairs.  (I  use  the  term  “  accident  ”  for  convenience, 
just  as  biologists  speak  of  “  accidental  variations,”  meaning 
those  of  which  we  do  not  yet  know  the  cause.)  The  reason 
is  that  we  are  interested  in  human  beings  and  human  events 
in  a  far  higher  degree  than  that  in  which  we  are  interested 
in  the  secular  movements  of  the  stars  or  in  the  succession  of 
organic  types.  Suppose  that  we  wished  to  know,  not  merely 
why  plants,  like  ferns  or  coniferce,  are  more  ancient  than 
flowering  plants,  or  to  know  roughly  how  many  centuries 
must  have  elapsed  since  the  last  glacial  period  in  Northern 
Europe ;  suppose  that  we  wished  to  know  why  this  par¬ 
ticular  fossil  fish  and  no  other  came  to  be  embedded  in  this 
particular  place  where  we  find  it,  or  why  this  particular 
granite  boulder  is  lying  precisely  in  this  spot — suppose  our 
curiosity  extended  so  far,  are  we  likely  to  get  any  certain 
and  precise  answers  from  science  ?  But  our  curiosity  with 
respect  to  human  beings  and  historical  events  is  of  this  very 
minute  kind :  and  therefore  we  must  be  prepared  to  find  a 
large  unexplained  residuum  after  our  best  efforts  have  been 
'made  at  comprehending  anything  in  regard  to  human 
history.  We  are  dissatisfied  with  the  general  explanations 
that  do  perfectly  well  when  applied  to  the  great  pheno¬ 
mena  of  nature.  We  ask  for  something  fuller  and  more 
concrete.  And  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  know 
much  more  about  the  conscious  and  deliberate  acts  of  many 
human  beings  (e.g.  Cicero  or  Samuel  Pepys)  who  have  left 
us  some  record  of  their  fleeting  feelings  and  opinions,  than 
we  know  or  want  to  know  about  the  behaviour  of  any  indi¬ 
vidual  ichthyosaurus  or  mammoth,  our  interest  makes  us 
more  exacting  and  less  content  with  the  abstract  formulae  of 
scientific  description.  The  unexplained  element  in  human 
things  concerns  us  more  deeply^  and  though  it  is  really 
smaller  in  proportion,  on  any  fair  comparison,  than  in 
natural  phenomena,  it  yet  bulks  more  largely  in  our  discon¬ 
tent  and  makes  us  feel  the.  inadequacy  of  all  attempts  to 
think  the  universe  as  a  whole,  especially  in  those  aspects  of 
it  which  affect  us  most  and  which  seem  to  promise,  if  we 
could  only  get  at  the  heart  of  them,  most  insight  into  the 
meaning  of  things.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  admit  all  this  :  it 
is  another  thing  to  disparage  rational  explanation  and  to 
demand  something  else  from  philosophy ;  it  is  another  thing 
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to  set  up  the  as  yet  unexplained  as  if  it  were  an  element 
absolutely  outside  the  comprehension  of  even  the  most 
perfect  intelligence  conceivable.  To  do  this  is  to  turn  our 
ignorance  and  impatience  into  a  measure  of  the  universe,  of 
what  is  and  what  is  not,  in  a  far  wilder  fashion  than  can  be 
charged  against  the  boldest  idealist  construction. 

The  business  of  philosophy  must  be  to  think  the  world — 
to  carry  on  that  work  of  making  things  intelligible  which 
is  begun  by  the  sciences.  It  is  relevant  to  object  to  a  philo¬ 
sophical  system  that  it  ignores  some  set  of  facts  (if  they  are 
really  facts)  and  does  not  explain  them,  i.e.,  does  not  fit  them 
in  with  other  facts  and  show  their  relation  to  the  whole. 

\  I  It  is  possible  and  not  difficult  to  show  that  every  philo¬ 
sophical  system  is  inadequate,  because  no  philosopher  has 
explained  everything  rightly  and  because  all  in  varying 
degrees  have  erred  and  fallen  into  confusion  of  thought. 
But  it  is  irrelevant  to  ask  from  philosophy  the  satisfaction 
of  other  than  intellectual  demands.  Philosophy  is  not  a 
good  dinner,  nor  is  it  fine  music,  nor  is  it  now-a-days  the 
ecstasy  of  passionate  love  or  of  religious  emotion.  The 
consolations  of  philosophy  must  remain  somewhat  grey  and 
grim.  That  human  nature  has  other  than  intellectual 
needs — in  fact  that  most  human  beings  have  very  limited 
and  easily  satisfied  intellectual  needs — is  one  of  those  facts 
which  philosophy  must  take  account  of,  perhaps  somewhat 
sadly.  But  philosophy  would  only  be  made  absurd,  if  it 
were  to  profess  to  satisfy  other  than  intellectual  demands. 
The  attempt  to  bring  it  down  to  the  level  of  “  the  vulgar  ” 
by  throwing  in  concessions  to  popular  sentiment  may  make 
the  name  of  philosophy  popular  but  at  the  expense  of  its 
credit  for  honesty.  A  public  which  is  satisfied  with  the 
political  philosophy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  will 
doubtless  be  pleased  with  the  assertion  of  the  liberty  of  the 
individual  to  believe  what  he  wants  to  believe.  It  is  what 
people  generally  do,  and  there  is  no  necessity  to  provide  them 
with  a  philosophical  formula  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  their 
haphazard  thinking.  A  man  may  not  like  mathematics  : 
he  may  prefer  roulette.  But  do  not  let  us  suggest  to  him 
that  he  should  pretend,  while  he  travels  to  hell  via  Monte 
Carlo,  that  gambling  is  a  superior  kind  of  mathematics. 
Another  person  may  dislike  metaphysics,  especially  Hegelian 
metaphysics,  and  may  prefer  the  most  emotional  and  ir¬ 
rational  religion  he  can  hnd.  But  while  he  travels  to  heaven 
under  whatever  irrationaiist  authority  he  elects  to  follow,  we 
need  not  tell  him  that  he  is  a  profound  philosopher  all  the 
time.  The  truth  of  a  scientific  proposition  or  of  a  philo- 
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sophical  theory  is  not  refuted  by  any  one  acting  as  if  it 
were  not  true.  The  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  points  ;  and  yet  a  man  may  go  a  long  way 
round  on  the  chance  of  meeting  his  sweetheart  or  in  order 
to  call  at  his  favourite  publichouse. 

And  the  old  difficulty  always  recurs.  Whose  nature  is 
to  be  satisfied  ?  Live  in  the  sensation  of  the  moment,  if 
you  can,  and  do  not  think  about  the  next.  But  if  you  once 
begin  thinking  and  construct  some  rudiments  of  a  system, 
you  have  appealed  to  reason  and  by  reason  you  must  be 
judged.  Bo  long  as  you  blindly  submit,  as  most  human 
beings  do,  to  the  authority  or  tradition  under  whose  in¬ 
fluence  you  have  grown  up,  you  can  escape  the  arbitration 
of  thought ;  but  if  you  once  begin  to  weigh  one  authority 
against  another,  whatever  may  be  the  psychological  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  choice  you  finally  make,  your  comparison  of 
competing  authorities  must  be  made  in  terms  of  reason. 

An  appeal  to  any  other  ultimate  authority  than  that  of  * 
reason  is  an  appeal  which  makes  discussion  impossible  and 
absurd.  Plato,  taking  Protagoras’s  Homo  mensura  to  mean 
a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  every  individual  human  being’s 
feelings,  asks  why  Protagoras  should  expect  us  to  give  more 
weight  to  his  own  opinion  than  to  the  opinions  of  a  pig  or  a 
baboon  or  a  tadpole.1  And  if  the  appeal  to  reason  is  to  be  sus¬ 
pect,  can  Prof.  James  claim  any  more  value  for  his  opinions 
than  for  those  of  the  American  eagle  (if  there  be  such  a  bird) 
or  of  the  Pope  or  the  Sultan  ?  If  the  answer  be  that  practice 
is  the  real  test  of  the  value  of  opinions,  we  may  admit  that, 
with  regard  to  opinions  in  so  far  as  they  affect  practice,  on*i 
the  very  ground  that  the  true  is  the  coherent.  But  what 
is  our  test  of  the  relative  value  of  different  kinds  of  life 
except  an  appeal  to  reason  ?  If  the  question  were  put  to 
the  vote,  a  very  small  minority  would  vote  for  the  pursuit 
of  philosophical  thinking,  even  of  the  lively  type  practised 
by  Prof.  James,  in  comparison  with  the  pleasures  of  betting 
at  horse  races  or  looking  on  at  football  matches.  In 
philosophy  there  can  be  no  appeal  except  to  reason.  A 
philosophical  theory  is  bpund  to  take  account  of  the  'jyhole. 
nature  of  man  along  with  other  things  in  the  universe  which 
seem  to  pay  very  little  regard  to  any  man’s  private  likings, 
but  the  ultimate  appeal  must  be  to  clear  and  distinct 
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the  feelings  and  wishes  of  this  or  that  person.  A  system  of 
philosophy  must  explain  the  fact  of  widespread  beliefs  as 
to  religion  and  morality:  it  does  not  follow  that  it  must 
confirm  them  all  in  their  original  form  any  more  than  that 
it  must  uphold  the  beliefs  of  unscientific  “common  sense” 
about  the  physical  world.  It  is  too  much  to  expect 
philosophy  to  confirm  beliefs  which  are  often  mutually 
self-contradictory.  “The  heart,”  it  has  been  said,  “has 
reasons  that  the  reasdtf  knows  not  of.”  “  True,”  says 
M.  Fouillee  ;  “  but  whose  heart  ?  Is  it  the  heart  of  the 
cannibal  savage  or  the  heart  of  the  civilised  man  ?  the  heart 
of  the  Musulman  or  that  of  the  Christian  ?  Everything 
depends  on  the  intelligence  that  is  in  the  heart,  whether  it 
be  in  the  reflective  stage  or  in  the  stage  of  inherited 
traditional  belief.  The  supposed  conflict  between  intellect 
and  feeling  is  in  reality  a  conflict  between  one  form  of 
intellect  and  another,  between  reflective  and  unreflective 
thought.” 1 

III. — The  Theological  and  Ethical  Problem. 

In  modern  times  dissatisfaction  with  Monism  or  with  any 
reconciliation  of  Monism  and  Pluralism  which  does  not 
finally  give  the  primacy  to  the  Many  is  connected,  not  with 
difficulties  in  the  explanation  of  the  physical  universe — there 
Monism  is  easily  triumphant — but  with  difficulties  about 
personality.  A  “  real  personal  God,”  a  “  real  human  soul  ” 
xttiat  cannot  perish  or  become  absorbed  in  anything  other 
than  its  isolated  self,  “  real  absolute  free  will  ”  in  however 
restricted  a  domain — these  moral  ideas  are  supposed  to  be 
irreconcilable  with  any  ultimately  monistic  system,  and  to 
compel  us  to  adopt  an  ultimate  Pluralism. 

The  picture-thinking  of  ordinary  unphilosophical  thought 
most  certainly  assumes  a  system  which  is  pluralistic,  and 
can  only  be  described  correctly  as  one  of  Polytheism — God 
being  thought  of  as  one  great  and  powerful  spirit  among 
other  independent  spirits,  who  may  indeed  be  his  offspring, 
but  who  are  governed  by  him  only  as  human  beings  are 
governed  by  a  monarch,  and  who  can  and  do  disobey,  and 
who  may  even  plan  to  dethrone  him  and  set  up  a  republican 
form  of  government.2  Now,  if  a  philosophy  is  bound  to 

1  Le  Mouvement  Idealiste,  p.  lx. 

2  Prof.  James  has  suggested  an  even  more  prosaic  possibility.  “  That 
the  universe  may  actually  be  a  sort  of  joint-stock  society,  in  which  the 
sharers  have  both  limited  liabilities  and  limited  powers,  is  of  course  a 
simple  and  conceivable  notion”  (The  Will  to  Believe ,  etc.,  p.  154).  The 
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justify  in  its  literal  form  this  Vorstellung  of  popular  religion,, 
then  certainly  pluralistic  metaphysics  must  correspond  to 
polytheistic  theology.  But  the  first  requirement  in  a  serious 
philosophy  is  that  of  self-consistency  :  and  no  picture  or 
“  myth  ”  of  this  kind,  whatever  moral  or  spiritual  truth  it 
may  contain,  can  be  made  self-consistent.  If  God  is  not  the 
Absolute  Being,  if  he  is  not  the  omnipotent,  but  can  be 
really  thwarted  by  rebellious  spirits,  either  he  and  the  other 
spirits  are  relatively  independent  beings  within  one  system 
of  things,  which  is  the  true  Absolute  Being,  or  there  is  no- 
system  of  things  at  all,  and  the  universe  is  really  that  realm 
of  chance  in  which  “  the  materialist  ”  is  often  said  to  believe. 

The  Greeks  advanced  from  the  confused  polytheism  of 
primitive  belief  to  the  conception  of  “  one  God  greatest 
among  gods  and  men,”  and  from  that  the  transition  was 
easy  either  to  the  Fate  of  the  dramatic  poets  or  to  “  the  One  ”■ 
of  Eleatic  philosophy.  An  ultimate  pluralism  may  be  pic-  { 
tured,  but  cannot  be  seriously  thought  out.  Either  Fate  or 
hn  Objective  Chance  (which  is  the  same  thing  as  blind  Fate 
under  another  name)  must  control  the  relations  between  the 
many  beings  envisaged  as  “absolutes”.  That  the  gnany  U 
should  be  really  and  ultimately  absolute  is,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  unthinkable,  a  contradiction.  Each  one  is  posited  as- 
absolute  and  independent.  And  yet  each  one  is  not  abso¬ 
lute,  because  there  are  others,  so  that  each  is  limited  by  the 
c^-existence  of  others  alongside  of  it ;  for,' if  not, There  could 
be  no  interaction  among  the  many.  To  say  that  the  many 
existences  Tire*  real,  and  that  the  relation  between  them  is 
only  “  a  relation,”  and  therefore  ideal,  would  be  to  fall  a, 
victim  to  a  verbal  distinction.  The  many  can  be  expressed 
by  nouns,  their  unity  or  their  interaction  can  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  an  adjective  or  a  verb  :  “relation”  is  an  abstract 
term  and  “  thing  ”  is  a  concrete.  But  if  the  various  “  things  ” 
belong  to  one  system  of  things,  that  system  of  things  is  the 
ultimate  reality.  Tf  they  do  not  belorig'To  one  system,  we 
are  left  with  something  unthinkable.  The  isolated,  inde¬ 
pendent  individual  is  unthinkable  if  there  be  any  others 
isolated  and  independent  outside  of  it.  “  Isolated  ”  is  mean¬ 
ingless  unless  there  are  others  from  which  a  thing  is  isolated. 
There  can  he  no  real  and  absolute  individual  except  the 


Universe  =  “  God  and  Company,  Ltd.”.  The  suggestion  is  not  intended 
to  be  profane,  but  to  be  an  accommodation  to  popular  religious  belief.  To 
me  it  seems  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  “pluralist”  philosophy  or  theology. 
It  is  to  pass  into  a  different  intellectual  atmosphere  to  turn  to  the  words 
of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Paul :  “  An  potius  non  essem  nisi  essem  in  te, 
ex  quo  omnia ,  per  quern  omnia,  in  quo  omnia  ”. 
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whole  universe.  As  we  have  already  seen,  however,  this 
one  universe  must  be  thought  of  not  as  an  abstract  identity 
but  as  containing  a  multiplicity  within  it,  as  manifesting 
itself  as  a  many. 

Prof.  James  does  not  speak  of  absolutely  independent 
beings,  but  of  “  a  plurality  of  semi-independent  forces  ’’I  The 
1 1  world  is  only  in  part  disorderly  and  given  over  to  a  real  ob¬ 
jective  chance.  The  doctrine  may  seem  less  harsh ;  but  is 
objective  chance  made  any  more  thinkable  by  the  plea  that 
it  is  “  only  a  little  one  ”  ?  The  mystery  is  rather  increased 
than  diminished  by  the  concession  that  a  great  part  of  the 
universe  is  one  coherent  system.  That  only  a  part  and  a 
small  part  of  the  universe  is  known  by  us  from  experience 
to  be  coherent,  must  of  course  be  admitted  ;  but  the  whole 
procedure  of  the  sciences  by  wdiich  that  part  has  come  to  be 
known  assumes  that  all  is  coherent.  How  is  the  transition 
made  from  the  necessary  to  the  contingent  ?  Is  it  gradual 
or  is  it  abrupt  ?  To  contingency  as  a  name  for  our.  ignor¬ 
ance,  it  is  easy  enough  to  give  an  intelligible  meaning  ;  and 
in  that  sense  the  accidental  or  the  contingent  may  safely  be 
talked  about.  It  is  that  which  we  know  incompletely  ;  and 
there  are  no  things,  and  very  few  aspects  of  things,  that  we 
know  completely.  But  Prof.  James  insists  on  the  reality  of 
chance  as  something  objective  in  rerum  natura.  “  I  fancy,” 
he  says,  “that  squeezing  the  thistle  boldly  will  rob  it  of  its 
sting.”  2  He  seems  to  me  to  have  got  hold  of  the  wrong 
plant  for  his  audacious  experiment.  “  Nemo  me  imjmne 
lacessit  ”  is  the  answer  of  the  thistle,  and  of  logic.  For 
•chance  cannot  be  consistently  thought  out  as  any  partial 
contradiction  of  necessity.  With  ordinary  unloaded  dice 
there  is  a  chance  of  my  throwing  double  sixes,  but  there  is 
no  chance  of  my  throwing  double  sevens.  This  only  means 
that  I  know  the  number  seven  cannot  appear  where  it  does 
not  exist,  while  I  do  not  know  which  of  the  various  possible 
combinations  will  occur  on  any  given  occasion.  Prof.  James 
insists  that  possibility  must  be  “  real  ”.  This  either  means 
that  the  possible  is  the  actual,  in  which  case  there  is  no 
longer  any  place  for  uncertainty,  subjective  or  objective,  or 
(and  this  of  course  is  what  Prof.  James  intends)  it  means 
that  one  alternative  may  happen  as  well  as  the  other,  which 
..'.-means  that  something  may  take  place  without  a  cause,  a 
supposition  that  would  make  all  science  impossible,  and 
which  moreover  is  not  seriously  thinkable,  for  it  would  mean 
the  thinking  of  a  particular  event  in  absolute  isolation  from 
all  others. 

1  The  Will  to  Believe ,  etc,,  p.  175. 


2  Ibid.,  p.  153. 
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“  Semi-independent  ”  is  indeed  a  phrase  that  might  pro¬ 
perly  be  applied  to  the  parts  of  an  organism ;  but  they  are 
certainly  not  intelligible  nor  capable  of  existing  except  in 
relation  to  the  whole.  And  in  the  organism  the  more 
differentiated  and  individualised  parts  are  to  be  found  in  the 
higher  organisms,  where  the  dependence  on  the  whole  is 
greater  than  it  is  in  the  lower  forms  of  life.  Is  not  the 
“independence”  or  “semi-dependence”  of  pluralist  theory 
simply  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  the  individual  which 
coexists  with  other  individuals,  whose  very  differentiation  as 
an  individual  implies  more  complex  dependences  upon  the 
whole  to  which  it  belongs  ?  Independence  of  other  parts  or 
groups  of  parts  is  gained  only  by  greater  dependence  upon 
the  whole. 

That  there  is  some  superficial  plausibility  in  holding  that 
•certain  regions  or  aspects  of  the  universe  are  contingent, 
may  however  be  admitted.  Thus  the  numbers  of  the  petals 
or  stamina  of  flowers,  which  are  definite  in  the  case  of  small 
numbers  (three  in  the  monocotyledons,  four  or  five  in  the  dico¬ 
tyledons)  generally  become  indefinite  and  irregular  when  we 
get  to  numbers  beyond  five  and  six.  It  is  as  if  plants  were 
like  savages  who  lost  count  beyond  small  figures.  Nature’s 
weakness  (as  Hegel  would  have  put  it)  seems  here  to  produce 
&  reaT"contingency.  But  I  do  not  think  the  scientific  biolo¬ 
gist  will  so~readily  admit  that  the  “accidental,”  though  as 
yet  unexplained,  is  absolutely  inexplicable.  Natural  selection 
may  account  for  the  inaccuracy  of  nature  when  it  deals  with 
large  numbers.  With  small  numbers  any  deviation  makes 
Sj  greater  relative  difference  in  the  symmetry  and  appearance 
■of  the  flower,  and  so  would  affect  the  facility  with  which 
insects  recognise  it.  But  the  difference,  e.g.,  between  ten  and 
eleven  petals  is  one  that  does  not  affect  the  general  look  of  a 
flower,  and  so  nothing  is  gained  by  rigid  observance  of  num¬ 
ber.  Natural  selection  not  operating,  number  is  determined 
by  other  causes.  That  may  or  may  not  be  the  explanation. 
I  only  mean  to  show  that,  because  something  looks  as  if  it 
were  a  case  of  absolute  contingency^we  are  not  entitled  to 
:say  that  there  may  be  no  explanation  for  any  intelligence 
whatever.1 

1  Leibniz,  who  laid  so  much  stress  on  the  difference  between  necessary 
and  contingent  truths  for  us,  did  not  assert  any  absolute  contingency. 
u  The  difference  between  necessary  and  contingent  truths  is  the  same  as 
that  between  commensurable  and  incommensurable  numbers.  .  .  .  Con¬ 
tingent  truths  require  an  infinite  analysis  which  only  God  can  accom¬ 
plish.  Accordingly,  it  is  by  him  alone  that  these  truths  are  known  a 
priori  and  with  certainty.”  De  Scientici  Universali  seu  Calculo  Philo- 
-sophico  (Erdmann,  p.  83  b). 
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The  question  of  the  Will  is  perhaps  to  us  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  form  of  the  question  about  the  One  and  the  Many. 
The  metaphysical  Greek  intellect,  when  it  came  to  be- 
directed  into  theological  channels,  fought  out  the  question  of 
the  One  and  the  Many  as  a  question  about  the  Trinity  and 
the  Incarnation  (How  the  One  can  be  a  plurality  ;  how  the 
One,  the  absolutely  real,  can  appear  in  space  and  time').  The- 
practical  Western  mind,  trained  in  the  conception  of  Roman 
law,  fought  out  the  same  problem  but  only  in  its  ethical 
aspect — as  the  problem  of  free  will  and  responsibility  :  How 
can  the  One  Divine  Will  be  reconciled  with  a  plurality  of 
angelic  and  human  wills  which  nevertheless  must  in  some¬ 
way  be  subordinate  to  it  ? 1  From  Latin  theology  we  have 
inherited  the  question  of  the  will  as  our  chief  and  typical 
philosophical  difficulty.  I  cannot  discuss  the  question  here. 
I  shall  only  point  out  (1)  that  “  fate,”  in  the  Oriental  sense, 
and  “necessity”  or  “determinism”  are  not  the  same  thing 
but  contradictory.  Prof.  James  speaks  as  if  “ fatal  decrees” 
were  a  part  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity.2  Now  the  fatalist 
says :  “  Whatever  you  do,  such  and  such  things  will 

happen  ”.  The  deterhnnist  says  :  “If  your  character  is  of 
such  and  such  a  kind,  and  if  circumstances  of  such  and  such 
a  kind  occur,  you  will  act  in  such  and  such  a  way  The 
fatalist’s  proposition  is  always  absolutely  categorical :  it 
denies  any  hypothesis.  The  determinisms  proposition  is. 
always  hypothetical :  and  the  hypothesis  is  one  which  in 
the  case  of  a  human  being  can  never  be  certainly  known 
to  be  true.  Those  who  think  psychological  determinism 
I  inconsistent  with  that  freedom  which  morality  presupposes 
argue  exactly  as  if  we  were  to  hold  the  first  law  of  motion  a 
dangerous  doctrine,  because  if  it  were  true  we  should  be 
afraid  to  get  up  and  walk,  lest  we  should  never  stop.  If  the 
idea  of  the  vis  inertia  is  sound,  we  had  best  never  begin  to> 
read  Prof.  James’s  book,  because  once  beginning  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  stop  reading  it.  The  psychologist  like  any 
other  scientific  person  is  obliged  to  deal  with  abstractions. 
His  propositions,  if  carefully  stated,  must  always,  like  all 
carefully  stated  scientific  propositions,  take  the  hypothetical 
form.  “  Possibilities  that  fail  to  get  realised  are,  for  deter¬ 
minism,  pure  illusions,”  says  Prof.  James.3  No  ;  they  are- 
only  abstractions.  They  are  what  would  have  happened, 
had  certain  conditions  been  different.  The  concrete  reality 
is  what  does  happen. 


1  Cf.  Maine,  Ancient  Law ,  p.  353  seq.  2  The  Will  to  Believe ,  etc.,  p.  180. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  151. 
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(2)  With  regard  to  the  theological,  as  distinct  from  the 
psychological,  aspect  of  the  question  of  the  will,  a  difficulty 
arises  in  every  attempt  to  think  of  man  as  endowed  in 
any  respect  with  an  absolute  free-will  independent  of  the 
“  Eternal  Decrees  ”  of  God.  If  we  picture  God  making  man 
with  free-will  and  then  looking  on  to  see  what  happens, 
ignorant  of  the  result,  there  is  conceivably  a  more  powerful, 
and  more  prescient  being  who  knows  what  will  happen  as 
Ihe  result  of  the  first  God’s  action.  This  latter  being  is 
therefore  God.  If  this  latter  does  not  in  every  respect  know 
■or  determine  what  will  happen,  he  is  not  yet  God  and  so 
on  till  we  admit  an  all-knowing  and  all-powerful  God — 
JEns  realissimum. 

That  there  are  difficulties  in  this  way  of  thinking  of  an 
Absolute  Eeing~and ~the “relation  of  such  a  being  to  the  , 
particular  things  in  the  universe  is  true  enough.  But  is  any 
less  philosophical  system  of  theology  free  from  difficulties  ? 
Only  so  long  as  we  avoid  thinking  them  out. 

Inferences  a  ‘posteriori ,  as  is  recognised  both  by  Kant  and 
by  J.  S.  Mill  in  his  essay  on  “  Theism,”  can  only  make 
probable  the  existence  of  an  Intelligence  of  great  but  not 
■of  absolute  power.  But  than  such  a  being  a'-gffeater  can 
always  be  cofiBeived  ;  and  “God”  for  philosophy  cannot 
mean  less  than  id  quo  nihil  majus  cogitari potest.  Whether  the,} 
Absolute  can  be  called  “good”  in  our  sense  of  the  word, 


which  always  implies  comparison 


doubted  not  only  by  philosophers  but'  by  some  philo¬ 
sophical  theologians  also.  But  the  Absolute  must  contain 
and  surpass  all  that  we  know  of  as  the  highest  goodness  and 
the  highest  wisdom  among  mankind.  (As  Plato  expresses 
it,  the  ISea  rov  dyadov  is  higher  than  righteousness.)  The 
problem  of  evil  seems  indeed  to  be  simplified,  if  we  suppose 
a  devil  or  a  power  of  darkness  struggling  with  the  Lord 
•of  light ;  but  it  is  the  method  of  popular  mythology  to  stave 
•off  difficulties  by  increasing  the  number  of  things  to  be 
•explained.  So  far  as  we  are  justified  in  calling  anything  y  C  j 
morally  evil,  we  must  be  prepared  to  show  that  it  is  some 
element  of  weakness  and  incoherence,  which^tends  lo  pass 
out  of  existence  because  it  is  not  rational.  But  we  call 
many  things  evil  simply  because  they  are  inconvenient  to 
ourselves  :  and  yet  some  things  very  inconvenient  to  our¬ 
selves  we  discover  to  be  inevitable  and  unalterable  for  us 
•even  by  omnipotence,  e.g.,  the  incommensurability  of  the 
diameter  and  the  circumference  of  the  circle  or  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  packing  spheres  as  compactly  as  equal  cubes. 

We  all  crave  happiness  and  continuous  happiness  ;  but  there 
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may  be  abstract  possibilities  which,  in  Leibniz’s  phrase, 
are  not  “  compossible  What  right  have  we  to  set  up  our 
longings  as  a  measure  of  the  universe?  Least  of  all  are 
those  entitled  to  do  so  who  have  begun  by  disparaging  the 
certainty  of  clear  and  distinct  thinking.  No  theory  may  be 
attainable  by  us  which  is  satisfactory  to  all  our  wishes  ; 
but  we  gain  nothing  by  adopting  theories  that  will  not 
satisfy  our  intellect,  for  these  will  always  provoke  doubt* 
Irrationalism  is  at  all  times  the  parent  of  scepticism. 

Whether  the  balance  of  pain  or  of  pleasure  preponderates, 
in  human  life  is  an  insoluble  question,  because  pain  and 
pleasure  are  not  absolute  quantities  capable  of  statistical 
measurement,  but  relative  to  the  judgment  of  particular  in¬ 
dividuals  in  particular  moods.  When  people  begin  to  reflect 
on  this  matter  they  generally  adopt  pessimistic  conclusions, 
for  reflexion  about  pleasure  kills  happiness.  But  that  pessi¬ 
mism,  genuine  and  earnest  pessimism,  can  never  be  the 
living  creed  of  any  large  portion  of  the  human  race  is  secured 
by  natural  selection.  Sincere  and  convinced  pessimists  would 
kill  themselves  or  cease  to  continue  their  accursed  race. 
Nature  has  taken  care  that  those  shall  prevail  who  are  not 
indeed  passively  contented  optimists,  but  who  at  the  same¬ 
time  have  sufficient  interest  in  the  struggle  of  life  to  keep 
toiling  on,  working  out  some  purpose  which,  even  in  the 
clearest  consciousness,  is  only  faintly  recognised. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  as  writers  like  Prof.  James  and  Mr* 
Arthur  Balfour  are  fond  of  reminding  us,  that  mankind  do 
not  live  by  clear  and  distinct  thinking  but  by  faith.  But  it  is 
the  business  of  philosophy  to  discover  what  that  faith  is  and 
not  to  accept  the  plain  man’s  account  ofTBe^natter  without 
criticism  ;  for  the  plain  man’s  answer  is  not  really  the  answer 
of  the  unsophisticated  consciousness,  which  is  blind  and 
dumb,  but  the  answer  which  has  been  put  into  his  mouth  by 
those  who  have  brought  him  up.  Now  the  faith  by  which 
we  live  and  work  and  occasionally  think — whatever  other 
faith  ( Aberglaube )  we  may  superadd — is  faith  in  the  ration¬ 
ality  of  the  universe.  And  this  faith  means  (l->  that ~tEe 
world  is  an  intelligible  system,  one  and  coherent,  however 
little  yre  may  have  discovered  about  it,  and  (2)  that  there  is. 
some  meaning  or  purpose  in  it  all,  that  it  is  not  a  world 
wholly  or  partially  left  over  to  chance  or  caprice.  The 
rationality  of  the  universe  includes  the  presupposition,  not 
merely  that  events  are  linked  together  as  material  and 
efficient  causes,  but  that  they  can  be  understood  (ideally  or 
potentially)  in  the  light  of  the  formal  and  finaLcause.  The 
sciences  of  nature  have  to  do  mainly  with  the  former  mode 
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of  explanation,  though  their  aim  always  is  to  reach  formal 
causes  (the  laws  of  nature).  But  philosophy,  which  takes 
ac^imt_o|Jmman  life  also,  seeks  for  an  explanation  in  terms, 
mjmal  cause,  and  even  the  sciences  of  organic  nature,  as 
Jlant  showed,  have  to  use  that  conception  at  least  as  a 
methodological  device. 

In  advocating  the  existence  of  an  objective  chance,  Prof. 
James  says  that  “our  responsibility  ends  with  the  per¬ 
formance  of  [our]  duty,  and  the  burden  of  the  rest  we  may 
lay  on  higher  powers”.1  But  can  we  do  that  unless  we 
believe  that  the  whole,,  including  ourselves,  is  a  rational 
system  .  -  If  we  believe  in  a  real  objective  contingency  we 
aI,e  believing  that  there  is  a  portion  over  which  the  higher 
powers  have  no  control,  and  if  we  were  really  to  believe  that 
any  demon  of  human  scoundrel  could  actually  and  finally 
hinder  the  purpose  of  God,  should  we  not  have  less  heart  for 
the  fight,  unless,  indeed,  we  had  such  an  inordinate  “  conceit 
of  ourselves,”  as  none  of  the  world’s  best  heroes  have  ever 
had,  so  as  to  fancy  that  we  could  do  God’s  work  inde¬ 
pendently  of  God’s  will?  It  may  seem,  perhaps,  as  if  it 
made  no  practical  difference  to  us  whether  what  we  find 
evil  results  from  a  rival  power  thwarting  the  benevolent 
ruler,  or  good  principle  in  the  universe,  or  from  the  necessary 
.limitation  of  the  temporal  and  spatial  realisation  of  the 
Fternal  Idea ;  but  it  makes  a  great  difference  for  clearness  of 
thinking  :  and  even  for  practice  it  is  surely  better  to  feel  that 
all  is  comprehended  m  a  rational  system,  than  that  tEe  fears 
or  our  discontent  and  despair  are  warranted  by  careful 
^ry  a^so-  For. if  we  believe  that  the  highest  being  is  not 
i'hmAbsolute,  how  do  we  know  that  he  may  not  be  defeated 
after  all  ? 

.  may  perhaps  be  answered  that  our  philosophical  faith 
is  not  in  an  actually  existing  rational  system  of  things — 
experience  prevents  us  believing  m  that— but  in  an  end,  a. 

final  goal  of  ill”  towards  which  evolution  moves;  that 
the  conception  of  evolution  involves  the  conception  of  the 
Absolute  as  Becoming,  not  as  Being.  The  universe,  it  may 
be  said,  consists  of  a  multiplicity  of  independent  beings  who 

gradually  come  to  settle  down  into  stable  equilibrium _ 

atoms  or  monads  making  as  it  were  a  permanent  social 
contract  with  one  another.  The  world  then  would  be  the 
“best  of  all  possible  worlds’’  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  ar¬ 
rangement  best  fitted  to  survive.  Such  a  view  undoubtedly 
agrees  with  much  that  is  commonly  said  about  evolution. 
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But  it  raises  all  the  old  puzzles  that  Zeno  found  in  the 
“many”  or  “becoming”  when  treated  as  absolute  cate¬ 
gories.  Thus  it  makes  time  an  absolute  and  brings  in  the 
difficulties  about  a  real  beginning  and  end  of  time.  Process 
and  change  cannot  be  thought  out,  unless  in  reference  to  a . 
permanent  and  unchanging  “  substance  “  It  is  only  the 
permanent  that  can  change,”  as  Kant  said.  Heracleitus 
himself,  the  philosopher  of  the  universal  flux,  had  his  “fire 
ever-living,  thinking  ”  as  the  one  principle  pervading  all 
things  :  and  it  was  only  his  sophistical  successors  who  tried 
to  work  with  the  concept  of  absolute  change  and  who  found 
themselves  logically  compelled  to  give  up  saying  anything  at 
all.  Our  popular  “Sophists”  of  the  present  day  talk  of: 
“  Evolution  evolving  ”  and  of  the  “  developmental  process  ” 
as  if  it  were  an  absolute.  But  it  is  only  the  carelessness 
of  popular  language  and  the  use  of  abstract  nouns  as  sub 
jects  which  allow  such  phrases  to  pass  current.  Evolution, 
is  the  appearance  or  manifestation  to  us  of  a  timeles 
reality  which  includes  and  transcends  change. 

Our  Playwright  may  show 
In  some  fifth  act  what  this  wild  drama  means. 

4r 

Even  the  image  or  picture  in  these  lines  of  Tennyson’sj: 
helps  to  lead  one  into  a  more  philosophical  conception  of$ 
the  world,  than  the  belief  in  Evolution  as  the  absolute,! 
The  Playwright  may  show  us  his  meaning  only  at  the  en< 
of  a  long  process,  but  if  he  is  a  perfect  playwright,  h is 
thought,  though  only  bit  by  bit  revealed  to  us,  pervades 
the  whole  of  his  work. 


